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whoever chosen to ascend the throne, England could
not hope by her action to please Egyptian opinion.
Not improbably demonstrations of displeasure would
be made, and it was uncertain if executive officials of
the Egyptian Government could be trusted to suppress
disturbance. If British troops had to come to the
aid of the civil power, ordinary prudence suggested
that the machinery authorizing their intervention
should be ready in good time. Again, if the Turks
held fast to their plan of attacking Egypt, a line of
defence in Egyptian territory must be held. Material
of all description would have to be found locally, and
military necessities could not be handicapped by the
reluctance of Egyptian or of neutral owners to lend
or sell their property to Great Britain. Lastly, it
was certain that the Army of Occupation would be
increased largely, and protection in consequence re-
quired by the untrained troops against the peculiar
temptations, moral and physical, of Egypt. In fact,
from the British point of view, the reasons for de-
claring martial law in November 1914 were over-
whelming.

The proclamation was couched in brief terms. It
consisted only of four printed lines notifying the
Egyptian public that General Maxwell had beert
directed by his Government to assume military control
of Egypt to assure its protection, and in consequence
of these instructions that the country was placed
under martial law. Having stated his authority, the
General Officer Commanding, in a second proclama-
tion of the same date,1 proceeded to explain his in-
terpretation of the powers conferred upon him. He
desired Egypt to understand that martial law was not
intended to supersede but to supplement the Civil
Administration, Further, that property required by
military exigencies and requisitioned would be paid

1 2nd November 1914.